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-and to-day the proudest man in the profession. 
‘Since 1844 we know of no such festive assembly 


Commons, the Services, Local Government, Medi- 


-represented, and all bore witness to the position 
‘taken by veterinary science and art. Perhaps no 


-since 1828. So far as we know only two other 


Joseph Gamgce of Edinburgh and Mr. Pritchard 


year of this century. 


of the London County Council, in a speec 
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THE JUBILEE MEETING. 


It will be long ere we again accuse the pro- 
fession of apathy. The cardiac organ of the cor- 
porate body is sound and although it may occasion- 
ally give signs of asthenia it only requires a 
gentle stimulus to beat with force and regularity. 
The anniversary of our incorporation has touched 
a cord in the profession and elicited a response in 
advance of all expectations. We are a live 
body; and the proceedings of the week have 
demonstrated that there is a practical recognition 
of our motto vis unita fortior. 

The Annual General Meeting attracted a large 
attendance and although there were the inevitable 
differences of opinion in smaller matters, the 
assemblage dispersed with no animosities and 
with fixed determination to pull together for the 
general good. 

On Wednesday evening tlie Anoual Dinner was 
held at the Café Royal under the Presidency of 
Mr. Frank Wragg, the most genial of chairmen 


of veterinarians and their friends. Only a few 
short of 150 sat down to dinner, and guests and 
visitors included representatives of all orders and 
callings. The House of Peers, the House of 


cine, Law, Agriculture, and Commerce were all 


appearance at the dinner was more striking than 


recognised the position of the profession and showed 
a keen appreciation of our services to the State 
and to the public generally. The subject for dis- 
cussion was introduced in a paper ‘On Animal 
Vaccines,’ by Mr. Jno. A. W. os owls aper of 
rare quality and profound knowledge. he dis- 
cussion was worthy of the paper and was opened 
by Messrs. Butler and Villar in speeches which 
did credit to the association 

On Thursday evening a ‘Smoking Concert’ was 
given by the London and Suburban Practitioners to 
the Members of the Association and to any mem- 
bers of the profession who cared to attend. It 
was a great success and was attended by over 
two hundred gentlemen who, without exception, 
expressed their pleasure and gratification at the 
re-union provided for them. The Chair was taken 
by Mr. Prudames, at 8 p.m. 

On Friday the week’s entertainment and busi- 
ness was brought to a close by the second day’s 
meeting of the National when a well sustained 
discussion of Professor Penberthy’s paper “On 
Pain” wound up a series of most enjoyable and 
instructive meetings. Never since our incorpora- 
tion has more good fellowship and esprit de corps 
been exhibited by the profession than at our 
Jubilee Meeting, and it may be prophesied that 
the good effect produced upon all will never be 
effaced. We seem to have entered upon a new 
eru—an era when 

. hone was for a party, 


" “When all were for the State, 
When the great man helped the poor 








that of the venerable Professor Simonds, the only re- 
maining member of the gallant band who petitioned | 


And the poor man loved the great. 


Long may the feeling continue and long may the 


ined our charter of incorporation. It | love vf our profession bind us together. 
or and o | | g 


was something to remember to hear the old man 
eloquently trace the progress of veterinary science 
to the present day, by his own personal experience 


Tur Enecrion oF Councit. 
The following is the result of the ballot for 


living members of the profession can appeal 8° sesealiin Se atl 


their own observation of events which er ne | 
the days of Professor Coleman's zenith. Mr. 


of Wolverhaimpton are bath senior to Professor 
Simonds in years, having been born in the first 


On Thursday the Members of the | "ene 
Veterinary Association commenced their Annua 


Meeting at the Royal Society of Arts’ Rooms, and 


were welcomed by Sir John Hutton, the Chairman 
h which 





William Hunting 
Sir Ff. FitzWygram 
R. Trigger 

Prof. Penberthy 

J. A. W. Dollar 
A. W. Mason 

T. D. Lambert 

J. Fraser 

W. O. Williams 

J. Abson 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CAESARIAN OPERATION. 
By Harotp Leeney. M.R.C.V.S. 





Canine practitioners who read Mr. Rowe’s essay 
and Mr. Carter’s letter in The Record will he 
interested to hear the measure of success that 
attended their performances, if they are not moved 
to tears by the pathetic statement that “ in spite of 
our constant attention, she peacefully passed away.” 
In the course of twenty years I have performed 
this operation a good many times. and as I love the 
truth. I will add that the majority of bitches 
“peacefully passed away” though several recover- 
ed. The larger number of recoveries I attributed 
to suturing the arteries to the skin, and carefully 
washing out the green septic fluid which the womb 
in such cases usually contains. It may be good 
surgery to use antiseptics outside as Mr. Carter 
describes, but I venture to think that death in- 
variably results from escape of the womb contents 
into the peritoneal cavity. when indeed it does not 
immediately follow from collapse. 

My reason for presuming to write on this subject 
is not simply because I have performed Ceesarian sec- 
tion many times, butrather to prove my contention as to 
the cause of death. and suggest to other practitioners 
the desirability of treating the uterus as they would 
the rumen of a cow when operating to move a 
quantity of corn or other impaction, i e., immediately 
upon cutting down upon the uterus ligature it to the 
flank and sponge out with suitable antiseptics the 
whole contents, or else remove both horns back to 
the os. 

I have spayed many hundreds of cats, and they 
have been sent to me in ali stages of pregnancy, but 
these, as also pregnant bitches, have been successful 
in quite 98 per cent. of the cases operated on. 
Several cats I did not like to kill when sent to me for 
that purpose (being heavy in kitten) I have returned 
to their owners, some with the uterus left in but not 
the ovaries, and in others the ovaries have been 
allowed to remain but not the uterus. The period 
of cestrum has constantly recurred when the ovaries 
have been left. Some few years ago I asked, with- 
out getting an answer in your journal, why it is that 
cestrum occasionally occurs in bitches, cats and in 
the human subject when the ovaries have been re- 
moved. I have seen several bitches with persistent 
heat although the whole uterus and both ovaries 
were in my possession Bitches previously served 
do not come in heat—why ? ; 








DisEasEs OF ANIMALS Acts.—The Diseases of Animals 
Acts (Consolidation) Bill, of which Mr. Herbert Gardner 


also has charge, consolidates the existing law, contained | 


in seven Acts of Parliament, with such amendments as 
are necessary to bring it into conformity with recent en- 
actments, especially those ~elating to local government. 
Such amendments of procedure as appear to be necessary, 
but to be hardly within the scope of a Consolidation Bill, 
have been placed in a separate measure. 








LUNG DISEASE IN CANADIAN CATTLE. 
(Continued from page 707 ). 





The following communication summarises the 
whole question, and with this we close our notice of 
the subject for the present. 

CotonraL OrFice TO Boarp OF AGRICULTURE. 

Downing Street, 26th April, 1894. 
Sir 
I am directed by the Marquess of Ripon to acquaint: 
you, for the information of the Board of Agriculture, 
that he has had under his consideration your letter No. 
28,143 of the 16th inst., as to the admission of Canadian 
cattle into the United Kingdom. 

His Lordship regrets that the evidence which he has: 
laid before the Board at different times on behalf of the 
Dominion Government is not such as to satisfy them 
that such reasonable security exists against the importa- 
tion of diseased animals from Canada as would justify 
the Beard in allowing Canadian cattle to be landed’ 
without being subject to slaughter at the port of 
landing. 

The decision of the Board to maintain for a further 
period the restriction imposed in November 1892, rests 
on the discovery of the Veterinary Officers of the Board 
of lesions in the lungs of four animals vut of a total of 
100,000 landed since that date, which they maintain are 
due to these four animals having suffered from contagious 
pleuro pneumonia. 

This opinion of the Board’s Officers has been vigor- 
ously canvassed by the Dominion Government on two- 
grounds; first, the admitted fact that these lesions pre- 
sent coustant and uniform differences from those found 
in the lungs of animals suffering from pleuro-pneumouia 
in this case and other European countries, in Asia and 
Australia, and secondly the absence of any proof that the 
disease, from which the Canadian animals unquestionably 
suffered, is contagious. 

The experts of the Board have, of course, unequalled 
opportunities of observing and distinguishing the post-- 
mortem appearances of this disease, and if it were not 
that these admitted differences exist, his Lordship would 
have no hesitation in accepting their diagnosis, but the 
fact that such differeuces are acknowledged appears to. 
his Lordship to raise a strong presump‘ion against the 
views of these officers especially when they are not sup- 
porfed by au evidence of the actual communication of 
disease by une animal to another. 

It is maintained by Professor Brown and the other 
veterinary officers of the Board that these differences do 
not constitute a new disease, but simply a type of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia which has been found by 
them, since 1878, in cattle coming from the United States, 
and to which, they have given the name of the North 
American type of pleuro- pneumonia. 

In this connection it is stated in your letter under 
reply that “the Board do not understand that either Dr. 
Sims Woodhead, Dr. Klein, or M. Nocard state that 
these differences take the Canadian cases out of the cate- 
gory of contagious plenro-pneumonia.” His Lordship is 
aware that the two English pathologists, have, while 
pointing out the differences in question, not stated cate- 
gorically that the disease found in the lungs submitted 
to them was not contagious pleuro-pneumonia, but with 
regard to the opinion of M. Nocard I am to observe that 
that gentleman in the report which he made to the High 
Commissioner on the 6th of September last has identi- 
fied the lesions in the Canadian lungs with those which 
he found in the lungs of some cattle imported into 
France from the Western States of America, and this 
identity is confirmed by Professor Brown in his memor- 
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andum of the 30th of December last. in that memoran- | 


dum Professor Brown quotes a brief extract from the 
detailed report of M. Nocard on the investigation of 
these American cases which he made for the French 
Government. Lord Ripon has just been favoured by the 
‘kindness of the Board with an opportunity of perusing 
this report which is printed at p. 312 et seq. of the 
“Journal of Comparative Pathology,” and he desires 
me to call the attention of this Board to some extracts 
from it in addition to those quoted by Professor 
‘Brown. 

The report as printed in the journal in question is 
‘headed, “ An infectious broncho- pneumonia of American 
-oxen: coinstalk disease,” and after stating on p. 313 
that the disease had been mistaken for pleuro- pneu- 
monia, M. Nocard says, “A more attentive examination 
enables one to observe some notable differences between 
these lesions and those of pleuro-preumonia” ; and in 
the following paragraph, “the lesion proceeds from the 
‘bronchus, and not from the perilobular tissue. In 
pleuro-pneumonia the contrary is the case: there when 
the lesion is very recent, one often finds lobules whose 
tissue is dense and blackish at the periphery while the 
centre is still red, flaccid, and permeable.” 

Again, on page 314, the report says “ there is another 
important differential symptom ; pressure causes the 
escape from the bronchi of a notable quantity of thick, 
viscous whitish yellow muco pus, very similar to that 
which one observes in certain forms of verminous bron- 
cho-pneumonia * * * on the other hand, this 
muco-pus of the bronchi encloses in abundance a short 
ovoid motile bacterium, which seems to exist there to 
the exclusion of every other microbe * * * This 
‘character alone warrants the assertion that the lesion in 
question is not of the nature of pleuro-pnenmonia 
— am, Ss 

On page 315, M. Nocard sums up: “Jt will be seen 
that the affection in question has no resemblance to any- 
thing that has teen described in France. It seems very 
probable that it is a disease special to American oxen ; it 
«cannot be absolutely rare there, for since the month of 
November 1890 we have observed 't, always identically 
the same, on two occasions in February and in June 
last ; the affected animals belong to lots also drawn from 
the States of Indiana or Illinois. But is this disease, 
unknown in France, known to American veterin 

~srians /” 

M. Nocard then proceeds to say that he believes it to 
be the same as the disease known in the Western States 
of America as “ cornstalk disease,’ founding his belief 
on a brief account of that disease by Mr. Billing in his 
“ Report on the Work of the Laboratory «f Nebraski for 
the year 1888,”’ and concludes with the following passage, 
part of which is quoted in Professor Brown’s memoran- 
dum referred to: “ An attentive observation of the facts, 


-and the experimental study of the condition of contagion, 


impose the conviction that the disease has on!y very 
feeble contagious properties. Jn the three very vmpor- | 
tant lots in which the disease showed itself, wotwithstandi ng 
the considerable number of animals, and the long duration | 
and intimacy of the contact, the disease did not spread, and 
the cases remained isoloted. If one cousiders, besides, 
that the American cattle imported into France are 
destined exclusively for the butcher, it seems scarcely 
probable that the disease in question could propagate 
itself in France.” , | 
The sentence in italics, which appears to Lord Ripon | 
to have an important bearing on the question of the 
alleged contagious character of this disease, is not yuoted 
by Professor Brown in his memorandum of the 30th 


.of December, and his Lordship presumes that in view of | 


the positive statements as to the nature of the disease | 
which are quoted above from M. Nocard’s report, the 
text of that paper was not before the Board when your 





letter under reference was written, and that it must be 
admitted that that pathologist has distinctly declared 
that the disease found in the Canadian lungs is not a 
mere type of pleuro-pneumonia, but an entirely different 
disease. 

Lord Ripon does not presume to discuss the nature 
and value of the admitted pathological differences 
between the lesions in the Canadian animals and those 
found in the lungs of animals affected with undoubted 
pleuro-pneumonia, but he observes [that] in an article 
by Professor McFadyean, Dean of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgery, in the volume of the “ Pathological! 
Journal ” already referred to, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss a case of pleuro- pneumonia found in an animal from 
the United States, landed at Deptford in 1891, [the 
writer] lays it down in the words quoted by Mr, Hunt- 
ing in his report of June 10th, 1893, than “ an essential 
feature in the marbling of contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
is the variety of colour presented by the groundwork or 
pulmonary parenchyma,” and that he makes no mention 
of any constant characteristic differences, or of any 
differences at all, between pleuro- pneumonia as found in 
United States cattle and in cattle in this country, M. 
Nocard, in his report already quoted, makes uo mention 
of any such difference of type, although he is apparently 
familiar both with pleuro-pneumonia in American as 
well as in French cattle. Indeed, Mr. Hunting, in his 
memorandum of the 10th of November asserts, with re- 
gard to the absence of any variety of colour, that “ he 
knows no veterinary authority who hws published any 
| statement agreeing with Professor Brown,” and points 
| out, in reply to the latter’s criticism, that there must be 
| a considerable extent of consolidation before this variety 
| of colour, that there was a considerable area of consolida- 
| tion in the lung of the animal ex “ Hurona,” now stated 
| by Professor Simonds to have been a far advanced stage 
| of the disease, and yet the colour was uniform. 
| The Canadian Government are well aware that con- 

tagious pleuro is found in the United States, and Lord 
| Ripon does not understand that the veterinary officers of 
‘the Board maintain that pleuro pneumonia of the 
| ordinary type is not met with amongst cattle from the 
| United States, but only that the variation from the 
ordinary type, to which they have given the name of the 
“ North American type,” has been frequently found by 
them in American cattle imported into this country 
since 1878, and that Professor Brown in his memorandum 
of 3rd July last, in referring to the history of pleuro 
pneumonia on the North America Continent as proving 
“that it is as contagious and fatal as the pleuro-pneu- 
monia of Europe,” referred to the disease generally, and 
not to the particular tvpe which is said to be peculiar to 
North America. His Lordship presumes that the Board 
has no information as to the relative virulence of the 
types of the disease, and I am to observe that it appears 
from Professor McEachran’s report of the 11th of 
December last that the disease found in the lungs of 
Canadian cattle, and also in the cattle of the United 





| States, has been differentiated by the United States 


veterinarians from contagious pleuro-pneumonia and 
declared to be a non contagious disease found in cattle 
which have undergore a long journey by railway or on 
the ocean, and has received the name of “ Transit 
Pneumoopia.” 

The doubt which these circumstances raised as to the 
correctness of the view that the disease found in the 
lungs of Canadian cattle is contagious pleuro- pneumonia 
is strengthened by the argument from the attendant 
circumstances which has been urged on behalf of the 
Dominion Government. 

With regard to this, it is pointed out by the Board 
that “ The disease spreads but very slowly, especially in 
open and sparsely-populated country, as distinguished 
from urban local.ties. The susceptibility of animals to 
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infection is nothing like so great as in many other 
diseases of a contagious character ; it exists in a latent 
form for a lengthened period ; it cannot easily be detec- 
ted ur distinguished in the living animal from other 
forms of lung disorder ; and it is communicable only by 
contact between living animals, and through the medium 
of the respiratory organs alone.” Against this state- 
ment must be set the positive assurances given by the 
Canadian Government that the disease has never been 
found in Canada, and I am to vubserve that during the 
long. winter in Canada, though the various herds are 
isolated from each other, the cattle of each herd are 
crowded together, often in half-underground ill-ventilated 
places where it seems impossible that a contagious 
disease existing in a single animal should not spread. 

The first case, moreover, of alleged pleuro-pneumonia 
in Canadian cattle was found so long ago as the autumn 
of 1890, but there has been no outbreak of the disease 
in Canada yet, and since that date more than 300,000 
cattle have been imported from Canada, and only eight 
cases huve been found of a suspicious nature, although, 
as already mentioned, they are during the long winter 
closely crowded together ; and, again, during the period 
of the journey to this country in conditions most favour- 
able to the development of lung disease. 

The cases found, moreover, have all been in the spring 
or auturnn shipments, when the conditions of the jour- 
ney are most likely to give rise to sporadic lung-disease, 
and the post-mortem examination points to the disease 
having originated during the railway or ocean journey. 

The only instance of a possible earlier origin appears 
to be that of the “ Hurona” case in October last, but 
the fact that no trace of disease was found in any of the 
20 animals with which it had been associated from the 
beginning of June to the end of October, points strongly 
to the disease in that case also having been of a sporadic 
nature. 

Nothing, moreover, has been advanced to show that 
the disease in question has been actually communicated 
by one animal to another, and in the face of the 
admitted differences in the lesions from those of pleuro- 
pneumonia, the presence of causes specially tending to 
develop sporadic lung-disease and the strong negative 
evidence produced by the Canadian Government, Lord 
Ripon has great difficulty in accepting the view that it 
is merely a type of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and 
that it is not a disease due to the hardships and exposure 
of the journey to this country. 

He regrets, therefore, that the Board have not felt 
themselves iu a position to accept the recommendation 
in the letter from this Department of the 15th ultimo, 
that the restriction should be removed on the re-opening 
of the trade for the approaching season. 

At the same time he acknowledges the evident anxiety 
of the Board to meet his wishes as far as possible, and 
admits that the failure of the Canadian Government to 
slaughter out the herds from which the infected animals 
came, justifies to some extent the caution with which 
the Board feel it necessary to proceed in the matter. 

As he understands that the importation of store-cattle 
does not usually begin till July or August, he hopes that 


the period of special examination which the Board pro- |. 


pose to fix will not be extended beyond the middle of 
June, so as to allow time for making arrangements for 
that trade, after the expiry of the period if no further 
suspicious cases should be found. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that if the view 
maintained by the Dominion Government is correct, 
such cases may not improbably occur during the early 
part of the season, and as the question of the nature of 
the disease cannot be advanced by further post-mortem 
examination, he proposes to suggest to the Dominion 
Government that all cattle destined for this country 
should be carefully marked so that they can easily be 





pe i r= in oe ened 





traced to the place of vrigin, and that in the event of 
any suspicious case bk ing found, the herd from which it. 
came should Le slaughtered vut with a view to settle 
definitely whether the disease was of a contagious: 
character or not. 

Lam, &e. 


(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 
The Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 








JOHN BARLOW. 


John Barlow, of Edinburgh, belonged to a Cheshire 
family, and was born on the 20th of September,. 
1815, at Chorley, near Alderley, in the old gabled 
and picturesque house known as The Oak, a rambling 
place, with polished floors and diamond paned win- 
dows, standing on the estate which had been in 
possession of the family about 200 years. He was 
the eldest of seven children. One leading feature in 
his character was his dutifulness and affectionateness. 
as a son, and loving kindness as a brother. He 
was from childhood grave in manner, but through 
life had a keen appreciation for and enjoyment of 
fun and humour. His childhood’s home was a 
happy one. At the age of nine he was sent to the 
Friend’s School at Ackworth, and remained there 
four years. 

No records of his school days remain, saving that . 
many years ago a lady who had known Mr. Barlow 
well, met Mr. W. Fothergill (practising as a dentist) 
in Darlington, unaware of one another’s knowledge 
of him, J. B’s name was incidentally mentioned, 
when Mr. Fothergill spoke of him as having been his 
‘‘dearest friend at Ackworth”’ adding ‘“ he was so 
kind and amiable and though the cleverest boy in 
the school, the most simple and unassuming.” 

At this time nothing else was thought of than 
that John Barlow should assist his father in the 
management and work of the farm, and for some- 
years he remained at home thus occupied. A very 
strong love for animals early developed itself, and 
during these years he spent much time in the study 
of those diseases to which domestic animals aro 
liable. This decided taste it was which guided him 
in the choice of a profession some years later. He 
was a student of poetry and wrote several original 
pieces. Some of these are jeux d’esprit, while 
others reveal the earnest, thoughtful nature early 
developed, a deep love of nature and of home, yearn- 
ings for a true and noble life and a bright immor- 
tality. In the light of his subsequent career they are 
very significant. He was much beloved in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chorley. 

At length the strong bent of his mind led to a 
change in his life, and in 1842 he entered as a stu- 
dent at the Veterinary College, Clyde Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

An article which appeared in The North British 
Agriculturist (written after his death) refers to the 
work of the next few years. After saying that he 
was doubtless led to study in Edinburgh on account 
of the reputation of the veterinary school and its 
founder—Professor Dick—the writer continues :— 
‘after attending two sessions at the College, he ob- 











honorary diploma on the 23rd of April of the fol 
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tained his diploma, having been the most distin- 
guished student of the course. The following ses- 
sion he acted as demonstrator, and in 1845 was 
appointed assistant professor and lecturer on zootom y; 
including the anatomy and physiology of the domesti- 
cated animals.” 

His diploma is dated Edinburgh, April 24th, 1844, 
He received the silver medal for this session 1848-4. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘Awarded to Mr. 


parents were somewhat anxious lest his surroundings 
| should have the effect of drawing him aside from the 
| path of Christian self-denial, in which it was their 
earnest desire that he should walk. He evidently 
felt the danger himself, and in adverting to his 
associations at this time, he says, in writing to a 
| friend: ‘‘ I did not seek this for the sake of spend- 
| ing time, and far less for the sake of simply forming 
connections ; I sought it for the quality of the people, 





4 distincuished | intellectually estimated. Still, all things considered, 
nt ‘who most distinguished | intellectually esti set arr . 
ht py agdllsaer for diplomas.”” lor the | I feel best satisfied to forego the associations just 


same session the Edinburgh Veterinary Medical : alluded to, for I was often compelled to countenance 


. . ” 
: : ic f "eC srse. 
Society awarded him a silver medal for his essay on | customs to which I am in re ality averse 


Fe ‘dinburgh | It was a critical period of his life ; his attachment 
“ . the Cow.” The Edinburgh | a cri eriod . ; : Pr 
ie Medic I's iety awarded him their | to the Christian profession, in which he had been 
tees islonia om the 33% | low- | trained, and which his judgment approved, was 
closely tried ; and his mental conflict was sometimes 
ing year. ia |e 
When Jobn Barlow removed to Edinburgh his | great. 
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The following remark respecting a change of resi- 
dence which, at one time, he contemplated, clearly 
shows how, amidst all his intellectual pursuits, he 
was accustomed humbly to recognise the Divine 
hand, even in the ordinary occurrences of life. ‘I 
was wondering where Providence might dispose my 
lot, and I did feel, I humbly confess, a tender thank- 
fulness that, thus far, the trials I have sustained 
have, I trust, had their use. I further felt some- 
what of an assurance that, if I did my part, in con- 
sistence with what I am given to believe is required 
of me, a blessing will rest even upon my temporal 
undertakings. Oh, that I may be enabled to trust 
that all will be for the best.” 

In the prospect of his marriage, a cousin wrote to 
a relative of his future wife: ‘I know nothing but 
good of him. He;is a right clever man of very 
superior mind to the common run, and of his up- 
rightness and integrity, I have known some of the 
strongest proofs! And he is so kind a son and 
brother that he cannot fail to make a good husband. 
He is not aman to shine in company for he is a 
man of few words habitually, and is very much 
absorbed in his studies and is sometimes absent. 
ae He has a beautiful talent for letter writ- 
ing, either grave or gay.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1851, John Barlow, married 
Eliza Nicholson, of Whitehaven, and entered on one 
of the most perfect unions that earth affords, three 
children were born, two sons and a daughter. The 
impression that the happiness of the marriage made 
on others is indicated in the words of one who wrote 
thus after Mrs. Barlow was left a widow: ‘‘ Poor —, 
will she ever recover from the effects of her great 
affliction! Such a husband as hers was! How 
used to love him, he seemed to me a beau ideal of 
all that is noble and truly manly! I used to feel 
such a thrill of pleasure when he used to call and 
see us in Edinburgh, and entertain us with his cheer- 
ful and improving conversation.” 

John Barlow did not remove from Edinburgh, but 
after having obtained his diploma continued his pro- 
fessional work at the College where he had studied. 
In April of 1852 we find him discharging the duties 
of ‘‘croupier’’ at the annual dinner in connection 
with the Veterinary College. In the account given 
of this in The North British Agriculturist occurs the 
following : ‘‘ Professor Goodsir returned thanks on 
behalf of himself and the other examinators, and took 
occasion in some very complimentary remarks to 
propose the health of Mr. Barlow of the Veterinary 
College, a gentleman to whose exertions, along with 
those of Professor Dick, it owed all its popularity.”’ 

The same paper states ‘‘A handsome piece of 
silver plate was presented a few days since to Mr.. 
Barlow by the students attending his class. It gives 
us much pleasure to record this instance of the appre- 
ciation of Mr. Barlow’s very able services.” Another 
piece of plate was also presented to him in the year 
1854, by the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland for papers read at the monthly meeting. 

The following is part of a letter to the editor of 
The Scotsman, dated April 27th, 1854, and signed 
** Medicus.” 








EpINBURGH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTSMAN. 
Edinburgh, April 27, 1854. 

Srr,-—“ At the anniversary public dinner on the 25th 
inst. of the examiners, pupils, young licentiates, and 
medical and other friends of that highly useful and dis- 
tinguished Institution, Mr. Struthers, interim lecturer 
on Anatomy in the University for Professor Goodsir, in 
proposing the health of Mr. Barlow, the demonstrator in 
the Veterinary College on General Zootomy, took 
occasion to recommend to the meeting, on the ground of 
Mr. Barlow’s profound anatomical knowledge and 
minute microscopical researches in his department, that 
the meeting should request him, as one so peculiarly well 
qualified for the task, to write a treatise, descriptive and 
illustrative, of the natural and morbid anatomy of the 
horse. To this suggestion, it is unnecessary to add, the 
meeting most euthusiastically responded.’ After stating 
his opinion that the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland would be the medium through which the 
suggestion could best be carried out, he adds: And I 
entertain not a doubt, if the Highland Society should 
adopt the course referred to, that the labours of a com- 
petitor from the Edinburgh Veterinary College would 
not be found unworthy of receiving the reward which it 
offers for the “ best essay.”’ 

Mr. Barlow was engaged in compiling a text-book 
of veterinary science when his last illness began. The 
following extract from The Scotsman, dated Nov. 14, 
1861, mentions this: ‘‘ Nothing, indeed, was ever 
more wanted than a good anatomical text-book in the 
English language for the veterinary student. The 
late lamented Mr. Barlow had begun one, but early 


; and sudden death took away in him one of the best of 
|anatomists, of teachers, and of men, and with him, 
| for a time, our hope of a text-book.” 





Mr. Barlow was admitted an Ordinary Fellow of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the diploma bears 
date March 8th, 1852. He was also a member of 
the Physiological Society. His connection with 
that body is alluded to in the following from The- 
North British Agriculturist for January 30th, 1856. 
Dr. 7. W. Gairdner, with whom Mr. Barlow was on 
the most intimate terms, thus writes :— 

‘My first acquaintance with Mr. Barlow was 
formed some years since at the veterinary college, 
where I had often occasion to seek information from 
him on points of comparative pathology. It was im- 
possible to be brought into connection with him with- 
out admiring the thoroughly scientific spirit which 
entered into all his labours. In his own department 
he was always well informed, and even (without the 
least pretension or dogmatism) an original thinker, 
who rarely failed in forming a decided opinion where 
the matter admitted of it. His opinions, however, 
were always stated with a moderation and care which 
showed that they were only advanced after the most 
careful consideration. The display of his knowledge 
was distasteful to him : and although his information 
was always yielded up readily to a friendly question, 
it was rarely put into such a shape as to appear to 
claim anything for himself. These qualities of his 


mind led him to frequent the Physiological Society, 
the meetings of which he regularly attended, much 
more as a hearer than a speaker; and I have often 
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been conscious that this subordination of his scientific 
ambition to the desire of learning and aidine the 
enquiries of others was, as regards the result, 2 mis- 
fortune. The very reserve which he imposed upon 
-himself gave an additional value to everything that 
he said. The slightest affirmation of a truth was in 
‘him to be respected as much as the most dogmatic 
assertion. The habitual guard which he maintained 
not over his words alone, but over his thoughts and 
feelings, prevented much of that self-deception to 
which even good men are liable; and he would as 
Studiously have avoided the appearance of a hollow 
or treacherous friendship as he did the over statement 
cof a fact or an opinion. To say that such a man 
was greatly loved wherever he was thoroughly known, 
is to say what necessarily follows from a character so 
simple, so truthful, so unselfish.”’ 

The standing Mr. Barlow had among the scientific 
‘men with whom he mingled and laboured, and the 
appreciation his talents and acquirements won in the 
Edinburgh Schools of Medicine are best described by 
such men as the above, and by Prof. (afterwards Sir) 
James Y. Simpson, and John Goodsir, Professor of 
Anatomy in the University, who wrote regarding him 
to The North British Agriculturist after his death, and 
of whom the then Editor speaks as ‘“ professional 
gentlemen, whose opinions will have an European 
weight.”’ 


The following is from the pen of Sir James Y. 
‘Simpson :— 

‘‘ His character was indeed of a very high order, 
both intellectually and morally. He was wonderfully 
informed on many of the most intricate modern 
questions in anatomical science; and I seldom or 
never conversed with him on such questions without 
deriving much information from his conversation. It 
often appeared to me that he was a man destined to 
advance and elevate veterinary medicine; and we 
must all deplore his loss, the more so, as he has been 
removed from among us while scarcely yet in his 
prime. I believe that all who knew him well respected 
him deeply, not less for his amiability and kindliness 
-of heart, than for his great talents and high intel- 
lectual cast of mind.”’ 


Prof. Goodsir wrote: ‘The peculiar professional 
attainments of our friend, the late lamented Mr. 
Barlow, were the result of very remarkable ability, 
regulated and fostered during the period he had spent 
as a pupil and teacher in the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College. He entered on his professional studies with 
& good preliminary education, and with talents which 
peculiarly qualified him for his future career. When 
the increase of the school rendered necessary a 
division of labour in teaching, Mr. Barlow was 
selected to lecture on Anatomy and Physiology, and 
to superintend the dissecting room. He fulfilled the 
difficult and responsible duties which thus devolved 
upon him in a manner which gave entire satisfaction 


to every one interested in the veterinary college and | 


its important objects. He had acquired a minute 
acquaintance with the structure of the domestic 
animals, together with a correct knowledge of general 
physiology ; and having all along continued to make 
himself familiar with the rapidly accumulating 1n- 


formation in these departments of science, he was 
enabled to conduct a course of instruction which in 
character and extent was in all respects on a level 
with the corresponding courses in our Schools of 
Medicine. His talents and acquirements were highhy 
appreciated in the Edinburgh School of Medicine. 
He co-operated with distinguished members of the 
School in Physiological investigations, and took an 
active part in the diseussion of such questions in the 
Physiological Society of the University. The writer 
of this notice having had the advantage of continued 
communication with him regarding their common 
science, can bear ample testimony to his precise and 
minute acquaintance with animal structure and fune- 
tion, and to the assiduity with which he kept himself 
on a level with their progress. Mr. Barlow was 
a fluent lecturer—a quiet, firm, kind, and attentive 
teacher, and was consequently greatly respected and 
beloved by his pupils. We need scarcely allude to 
the loss his death has produced to our veterinary 
school. The loss to veterinary medicine generally 
(a subject so important in an economic point of view) 
is even greater. For some time past he had turned 
his attention to the preparation of a text-book of the 
anatomy and physiology of the horse and other 
domestic animals. Had he lived to carry his plan 
into execution, he would have produced a work of 
a kind greatly wanted in this country. We possess 
no work in the English language which can be com- 
pared to the works on the anatomy of the horse, ete., 
by the professors in the veterinary colleges of France, 
but particularly of some of the German States. Had 
Mr. Barlow been spared, and permitted to continue 
his labours, he would undoubtedly have removed this 
anomaly, and conferred a great boon on all interest- 
ed in the health and condition of our domestic 
animals.”’ 

The Editor of The North British Ayriculturist wrote 
at the same time, (having sketched his life up to 
1845) . “ Since then his career has been success- 
ful and distinguished. He early saw that the veteri- 
nary art had not acquired in this country that 
honourable position to which it is entitled. He felt, 
and justly felt, that little had been done to en- 
ligthen and educate the public mind as to the 
relation in which the teaching of veterinary science 
stood to the alleviation of the sufferings of 
the domesticated animals, sufferings more or less 
the results of man’s ignorance and man’s cupidity. 
He knew that in France, and in several of the 
German States, a more correct appreciation of the 
veterinary art had long existed, and that consequently 
institutions for the dissemination of veterinary 
knowledge were liberally supported by the respective 
governments, while in this country, although 
possessing the most highly improved breeds of all 
the domesticated animals, no national provision had 
hitherto been made for the teaching of the veterinary 
art. This, however, only stimulated the zeal with 
which he sought to advance to its due position an 
art which is alike intimately associated with the 
interests and feelings of civilised humanity. He 
knew that the dissemination of knowledge in refer 
ence to the structural formation and physiology of 





the domesticated animals was a noble calling, and he 
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humbly endeavoured to advance that knowledge. 
Too enlightened, active, and untiring to rest satisfied 
with the results of the past, he zealously endeavoured 
to extend his knowledge of those sciences bearing on 
the veterinary art. When the daily labour of teach- 
ing was finished, he began the prosecution of bis own 
studies. No investigation bearing on physiology, 
was too irksome to command his careful study. 
He directed to the pursuit the whole powers of a 
cultivated, discerning and energetic mind. En- 
thusiastic in his profession, he infused the spirit of 
emulation and desire for improvement into his pupils, 
by whom his loss is deeply felt. 

For several years Mr. Barlow has been engaged in 
a work upon the anatomy of the horse, and the 
amount of labour he undertook in carrying out in- 
vestigations bearing on structural formation, made 
him in an eminent degree an accomplished micro- 
scopist. His career has closed before the completion 
of a work so much required by the professional 
student. 

It was to his pen that our readers were indebted 
for most of the articles in the veterinary columns of 
this journal. The notices were presented in a style 
as popular as was consistent with a description of 
the diseases. The service rendered to the owners of 
the animals respecting which information was sought 
must have been of very considerable value; while 
to the general reader much practical information was 
conveyed in a plain, concise, yet lucid manner, and 
must have tended to diffuse a wider appreciation of 
the benefits which a more general dissemination of 
sound principles and practiees in the veterinary art 
is calculated to bestow upon agriculture. - 

John Barlow was a member of the Society of 
Friends. His career has ever been marked by the 
principles which distinguish that body of professing 
christians. Modest, gentle, and unassuming in his 
manners, he obtained the respect of all who came in 
contact with him. Moral worth, and a delicate 
susceptibility towards the feelings of others secured 
to him the warmest attachment of a circle of intimate 
friends. In the death of John Barlow veterinary 
science has lost one of its most enlightened teachers, 
and one of its most zealous students.”’ 

Mr. Barlow was elected a member of ‘ the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland.” This 
was on the 8th of January, 1856, after the beginning 
of what proved a fatal illness. 


In the Jubilee number of The North British Agri- 
culturist issued in July, 1893, an article entitled 
‘¢ Reminiscences of Professor Dick ’’ bearing the name 
of Professor McCall, contained the following para- 
graph: ‘At the time that I entered as a student at 
the Dick’s College, Mr. John Barlow was the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in the College, 
Professor Barlow was a most able man, one of the 
ablest I have ever known in the profession. If he 
had lived he would have made for himself a name 
second to that of no one else in the profession ; but 
to the great loss of veterinary science, he took ill at 
the Christmas holiday and died about the New 
Year.’’ In another article in the same number written 
by the present veterinary editor the following mention 
is made: ‘‘ In 1844 he (Prof. Dick) secured a most 








valuable colleague in John Barlow, one of the most 
able and successful of veterinary teachers, and a man 
and a scientist far ahead of his time, who introduced 
at the Clyde Street School the use of the miscroscopé, 
the study of pathology, and systematic clinical teach 
ing, gave admirable instructions on the diseases of 
cattle, and was wisely secured as the veterinary 
editor of this paper, contributing many important 
articles to its columns, and retaining the position 
until his untimely death in 1856.” The appearance 
of these notices gave rise to a little correspondence 
with the gentlemen whose names the articles bore, 
as also with Dr. Fleming, C.B., whose career has 
been so distinguished, and who was a student at Clyde 
Street College during Mr. Barlow’s professorship. 

Professor McCall (now of the Veterinary College, 
Glasgow) writing to Miss Barlow says ‘‘ unfortunately 
I had but about two months to delight and interest 
myself in listening to his lectures. I entered the Dick 
College.as a first year’s student in November and 
your poor father (not in good health) bade us all 
good-bye at Xmas, and I never had the pleasure of 
seeing him again. I took copious notes of his 
lectures delivered in my presence, and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain access to the notes of a senior 
student who had been under his tuition for two years.. 
It was thus I gained my knowledge of your father’s 
professional abilities, and now and again when some 
of his old students were sporting themselves in his 
feathers as if they were their own, [ have brought 
them to task by quoting your father’s own words. 
That your father was well to the front of his pro- 
fession no one who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance would attempt to question, and what he left in 
the form of ‘‘ student notes”’ proves it to a demon- 
stration.” 


Dr. Fleming’s reminiscences of Mr. Barlow are 


peculiarly interesting as being those of one who for 
three years was intimately associated with him, and 
could speak from knowledge of his personal character, 
as well as of his gifts as a scientist and teacher, he 
says in a letter to J. B’s daughter: “your request 
fg information from me concerning your ever lamented 
and never to be forgotten father raises up memories of 
days which are fast receding into oblivion, and brings 
again into relief events and portraits of dear friends 
of long ago. 

I wasa student under Professor Barlow from 1852 
to 1855, and I think he had not been long married 
when I went to college. My remembrances of him 
are particularly vivid, as well they might and should 
be ; for his instruction, manner, and almost paternal 
kindness and interest in the students, made him 
greatly beloved—nay, revered by them. I think he 
was one of the hardest working men I have ever 
known, and he certainly stood in the fore-front of 
the scientific men in Edinburgh. In the veterinary 
profession of those days, and ever since, there has 
not, in my opinion, been his equal; and his all too 
premature removal from our midst was one of the 
heaviest misfortunes that has ever befallen our 
branch of medicine. All his old students whom I 
yet know have never ceased to lament his loss, and 
the recollection of him is with us a sacred treasure. 
As a scientific veterinarian he was far in advance of 
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his time, and his lectures were exceedingly interest- 
ing and attractive, as much for the knowledge they 
imparted as for the charming manner in which they 
were delivered. So clear and fascinating were they 
that while listening to them I could not spare my 
attention to take notes, but I could sit down after- 
wards and write out almost every word I had heard. 
No wonder that he won the hearts of the students 
and exercised such control over them as none of the 
other teachers did. His solicitude for the welfare of 
the young men he taught was very marked, and 


often caused him much labour and anxiety, but he, 


never appeared to begrudge time or trouble in help- 
ing or looking after them. I could recount many 
instances of this benevolent trait in his character. | 
left college early in 1855, joined the army, and went 
to the Crimea. While there he wrote to me twice or 
thrice, and I believe the last letter he sent me was 
the last, or among the last he ever penned, for it 
was written in pencil, and, as he told me while 
pillowed up in bed. In it he expressed himself 
gratified with my success in the army, hoped the war 
would soon be over so that I might come home again 
and continue some investigations I had begun before 
I left the country, and gave me the best advice 
possible. I kept the letter for some years, as I soon 
after receiving it was shocked at the news of his 
death ; but I eventually lost it during my wanderings 
over the world. This I have always been sorry for, 
as it was a cherished sowvenir. It is needless to say 
that the excellent example he gave us in everything 
essential to our success in life as scientific and 
honourable men, had a most durable and beneficial 
influence upon many, who have always gratefully 
testified to its eftect, and perhaps the best proof of 


the reality of this indelible impression he made on | 
somewhat of an idol. 


the minds and habits of his students, lies in the fact 
that in the British army there have only been six 
principals veterinary surgeons since veterinary medi- 
cine was taught in Colleges in this country and of 

these, three studied under your father—my immediate | 
predecessor, Mr. Collins, myself, and my successor | 
in that post, Mr. Lambert, who now holds it. This | 
is very extraordinary evidence, and must be most| 
gratifying to dear Mrs. Barlow and her children, | 
who hold his memory so sacred. To me he has | 
always been an ideal image of goodness and perfec- | 
tion, and in my professional career I have always | 
had it before me. I unhesitatingly and with grate- | 
ful heart declare that the small measure of success | 

have met with during life has been largely due to 

the example and advice he gave me, and | can 

scarcely doubt that my friends, Collins and Lambert, 

would make the same acknowledgement readily and 

heartily. ' 

I could write much more on this congenial subject, 
but I am sure I could say nothing more to convince 
you how sincerely I cherish ‘your father’s memory. 
Neither need I repeat how pleased I am to be able to, 
give you, however briefly, my reminiscences of him. 


It was on New Year’s Day, 1856, but five years 
after his wedding day, and when he was only 40 
years of age that John Barlow began to be seriousl) 
ill. He was thought to be suffering from rheumatic 
attack, and though it was very severe, there was hope 











‘filling his mind. 





of recovery. He became, however, much more ill, 
and the medical men (Dr. Newbigging, his own atten- 
dant, and Professors Simpson and Syme) who were 
called in pronounced the malady, inflammation of 
the spinal marrow. The principal feature was intense 
and unremitting suffering, often amounting to 
agony. In reference to this he said “Oh, I do be- 
lieve that the Lord, the Almighty God, has pre- 
scribed a right remedy for every disease, and I feel 
that this intense suffering is the means peculiarly 
adopted to bring me to this remedy.” Twice after 
nights of intense suffering, he said ‘‘ What a blessed 
night, what a short night,” and on one occasion he 
uttered most impressively ‘The finished work! the 
finished work !”’ 

He had two interesting interviews with the Rev. 
W. G. Blaikie (now Prof. Blaikie, D.D.) from which 
he derived much spiritual comfort. 

Between Dr. Newbigging and himself a warm 
friendship existed, and one day he most touchingly 
addressed the Dr., who was kneeling by the bedside, 
his arm around his neck. He expressed his belief 
that the best of human skill had been exercised in 
his case”’ but feelingly added “ you are but instru- 
ments in the hand of a higher power.” The 
physician responded ‘‘ Yes, we must leave it to Him,” 
and the answer came “I trust Him, I trust Him.”’ 

He told the Dr. he wished him to have his cabinet 
of microscopical preparations in which he had taken 
so much pleasure when in health, and most, if not 
all of which he had prepared himself. Dr. New- 
bigging was much affected by this token of affec- 
tionate gratitude. 

On one occasion he said: ‘I have dearly loved 
science and my profession, and have followed it with 
a too exclusive devotion—have perhaps made it 
The pursuits in which I have 
been engaged are laudable and useful ; and I believe 
I have been considered successful, though I do not 
say this with any self-gratulation, but now I feel they 
have too often been permitted to take the place of 
higher things, when they should have been lawfully 
pursued, in subjection to concerns of eternal 
moment.”’ 

At another time: ‘I have made intellect and 
human knowledge too much the one object—this has 
been my weakness ;—though at one time I would 
not have acknowledged it a weakness. Pecuniary 
success has not been my point of ambition ; the snare 
has been in an over ardent desire for the advance- 
ment of science; and perhaps some corresponding 
care for scientific reputation. But in all these things 
there is no anchor of refuge for the immortal soul ; 
and nothing to satisfy the cravings of increasing 
spiritual perceptions. Oh no! nothing but the free 
merey of God in Christ Jesus will avail. 

Four days before the end he desired to see Prof. 
Dick, and he and his sister were wanes! for on spoke 
ery e@ 1g o them of the eternal realities now 
jo dg ngs It was said that Professor Dick, 


who had never before been seen to shed a tear, wept 
at Mr. Barlow’s funeral like a child. 

Another day towards evening he had a very touch- 
ing interview with two of his students, who had 
pleaded very earnestly to be allowed to see their 
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beloved master once again. They came and he]. 


spoke to them as his dear students, and told them 
they too must come to this, he said he believed he 
was not forgotten by them, in their prayers I mean. 
‘They were both deeply affected, and one left the 
room abruptly in an agony of tears. : 
Within the last twenty-four hours he began to feel, 
that according to all human probability, his close 
‘drew near; but again expressed the fullest assurance 


‘sumptuous now to say these things, for it is a 
moment in which there is no deception — no 
-delusion.” 

He desired to see the servants; addressing them 
‘as his dear servants, he said : ‘‘ Though their positions 
might be different, and their’s a life of daily toil, yet 
that all were alike regarded in the eyes of their 
Heavenly Father.’”” He thanked them for their 
labours on his account. It was met by a. grateful 
acknowledgment of his kindness to them, as one of 
the best of masters: to which he replied, ‘It was 
only my duty—my course is nearly ran—but do not 
grieve for me, for [ die the death of the Christian.”’ 

Speaking of the many alleviations to his sufferings 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, | believe I have the intensest human 
sympathy. 1 have a wife whose sympathies are the 
most delicate, the most refined, whom I know feels 
for me with the intensest pain.’’ On another occasion 
he said, ‘‘ Well, it has been a short, but a happy 
union ’’!—but over the tenderest expressions to that 
cherished wife, and over her inexpressible sorrow, 
the veil must be drawn. The children were brought 
to him daily—according to his own confession he 
had loved them almost to idolatry.”’ 

Near the close, he said, ‘‘i am ready to go now, 
or a little latter—any moment—all is peace, peace, 
peace!” 

In the course of the evening he said, ‘‘ I have had 
very great pleasure in my professional pursuits and 
‘studies, and was progressing in them-—and my 
reputation was perhaps a little dear to me—but now, 
through marvellous mercy, I have no anxieties—now 
I look to the full fruition in glory, where I believe 
I shall soon sing praises, sing praises, sing praises.” 

His spirit gently passed away between two and 
three o’clock on the morning of the 29th January, 
1856. 

Many of the above extracts regarding his illness 
have been taken from his wife’s own memoranda— 
the following is from those of a niece much in the 
sick room. She says, ‘‘ And there on the bed lay the 
calm beautiful face, so peaceful and lovely, yet so 
changed from the strong powerful and noble counten- 
ance, which had so lately been amongst us, with its 
look of power and talent, and yet most evident ‘was 
the look of love and charity which seemed scarcely to 
feel there was a difference between us... .. The 
days passed on in quiet and heavy sadness. At last 
the day of interment came! We once more all stood 
around the beautiful remains, and it seemed im- 
possible to quit ... knelt down, supplicated very 
beautifully for the bereaved ones, and especially for 
the widow. We then raised the cold but beautiful 
clay, and left the room, never again to look upon 
those noble features ! 





The funeral was a large one, all the students 
following, but among all those present none looked so 
touching, as his own dear little boy Alfred just four 
years old, who stood by the graveside, with his 
devoted rurse. The last sad rites were accomplished 
and we quitted the sod, feeling that there we must 
leave the remains of one of the best beloved, and that 
ourselves we must commit into the hands of God.” 
The day after John Barlow's death the sketch of 
his career appeared in The North British Agriculturist 
from‘ which and also from the letters. of ‘Professors 
Simpson and Goodsir and G. T. W. Gairdner, much 
has been quoted. 


The following notices also appeared at the time 
from The Scotsman (after expressions of regret at the 
news of his death).—‘‘ He had been connected with 
the Veterinary College here for nearly fourteen years 
—first as student, then as demonstrator; and, 
latterly, as assistant professor. His, lectures ; were 
highly valued by the numerous students who attended 
his class, and by whom his loss is deeply regretted. 
His valuable pathological contributions to veterinary 
medicine had placed him in the first rank of the most 
distinguished cultivators of that science, and .his 
histological researches could not have failed, had he 
been spared, to have thrown much light on the 
causes, condition, and cure of diseased structure. He 
possessed in a no less eminent degree, many estim- 
able personal qualities, which endeared him to a 
wide circle of private friends.” 


From the Medical Journal.— By all the leading 
medical men in Edinburgh, Mr. Barlow was much 
respected, and as a member of the Physiological 
Society, whose transactions he enriched by many 
interesting observations, he always gladly aided his 
younger scientific brethren by his advice and active 
co-operation. So lately as July 1855, Mr. Barlow 
contributed to this journal an able memoir of his 
friend Dr. Martin Barry, a duty which, in the midst 
of pressing engagements, he discharged with singular 
fidelity and promptitude. We here most willingly 
enew our obligations, expressing at the same time, 
our deep regret that Edinburgh should have lost 
such a gifted as well as honest and upright citizen.” 
From The Medical Times and Gazette.—The scientific 
circles of Edinburgh have sustained a severe loss by 
the death of Professor Barlow, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, a man as much respected for his 
scientific: attainments, %s he was beloved for the 
gentleness and amiability of his character.”’ 


The Veterinarian after quoting the above, also ex- 
tracting from the North British Agriculturist Journal, 
goes on to say: ‘‘ We may well regret the demise of 
Mr. Barlow, and we do so sincerely, for we can ill 
afford to lose the industrious and the scientific from 
amongst us..... his work on earth was done, 
and of him it may be said his sun has gone down at 
noon.” 

At the annual examination of the students of the 
Veterinary College, held on the 22nd and 28rd of 
April, following Mr. Barlow’s death, Captain Falconer 
of Fox Hall (who presided in the absence of Prof. 
Goodsir) expressed on behalf of the Highland Society 








‘‘ the sincere regret which he and every gentlemen 
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connected with the Veterinary College felt at the 
severe loss which they had sustained in the death of 
their lamented friend, the late Mr. Barlow, who had 
gained the esteem of all by his kindness of heart 
and his earnest devotion to the cause of veterinary 
science.” ; 

- In the course of his address at the close of the 
examination, Prof. Goodsir said: “It is painful on 
an occasion like the present to allude to the great loss 
this school has sustained in the death of Mr. Barlow. 
Almost all of us as his personal friends and pupils, 
knew bim so well that I may be permitted merely to 
observe that I believe the loss of such a man is not 
only felt in the school of which he was a teacher, but 
that his profession generally deplores the disappear- 
ance from the scene of one who presented so fully, 


and with so much truthfulness and simplicity, the | 


scientific and practical accomplishments, with the 
general character which ought to constitute collec. 
tively the professional man.” 

In the article on Professor Dick which appeared in 
The Veterinary Record in April of the current year, 


allusion was made to the severe loss he sustained by | 


the death of Mr. Barlow. The writer went on to say 


“This distinguished man had taught anatomy and | 
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of your bereavement it must be most comforting to- 
look back to the regard and love and almost venera- 
tion in which your dear husband was held by all who 
knew him, to feel that so many friends mourned so 
deeply his untimely loss; and perhaps more than 
all that his life so true and useful, so kindly and 
good, had so well prepared him for another and 
better world.”’ 

In a letter written recently, the same gentleman 
says: “‘I never knew anyone whose influence on 
those with whom he came in contact was so wholly 
and powerfully good. His noble character stands 
out conspicuously in my memory even now when 
viewed through a long vista of well nigh forty years. 
I have very affectionate recollections both of your 
father and mother. 

Mr. Barlow’s eldest son, above alluded to, only 
\survived his father a year and five months. His 
widow, after a life of singular beauty and sweetness, 
passed away on the 18th of March this year, at the 
age of 80, leaving sorely bereaved hearts at home. 
|The influence and example of such parents form a 
| heritage richer beyond comparison with earthly 








| good. 
The following is from the pen of Mr. Finlay Dun, 


physiology at the Edinburgh school for twelve years, | of Edinburgh, in response to the request that he 
and his great talents and scientific knowledge had | Would contribute information regarding Mr, Barlow's 
gained him a position amongst the learned classes | P'fessional work. 


such as no other veterinarian had attained since | 
Coleman’s time.” 

A correspondent of Miss Dick’s said, ‘‘ He wished | 
to bear his testimony to his (J.B’s) high worth and | 
the esteem in which he was held,” adding ‘“‘ When I 
was last in Edinburgh | saw more of him than | 
had done before; I left his company impressed with | 
the fact that beneath a calm and unpretending | 
manner resided a mind of no common mould.” 

Professor George Wilson of the University wrote | 
to Mrs. Barlow. . . It was not in my power, 
greatly to my regret, to see Mr. Barlow during his 
illness, but I heard with--deep sorrow of his suffer- 
ings, and with sincere grief of his untimely death. | 
honoured him for his modesty, integrity, gentle 
heartedness and high principle, and had conversed 
sufficiently with him to know that he lived in com- 
munion with the Blessed Saviour whom we worship 
as Lord and Master. I often lamented that one so 
highly endowed intellectually, and so accomplished 
in many sciences, and so gifted as a teacher. had sO 
insufficient and unworthy a field for the exercise of 
his powers. I always hoped to see him transferred 
to a higher and more congenial sphere, and would 
gladly have done anything in my power to secure 
him such promotion.”’ 

At a later date the following utterance of Professor 
George Wilson appeared in The North British Agri- 
culturist. ‘* There was then attached to the school a 
singularly accomplished anatomist, pathologist and 
physiologist, the late Mr. Barlow, a host in himself ; 

Mr. Finlay Dun, one of Professor Barlow s fellow 
lecturers at the College, also wrote to Mrs. Barlow: 
“IT cannot help feeling when | come to Edinburgh, 
and more particularly to the Veterinary College, that 
there is still a sad-and irreparable blank there. How 
niuch more so must :it be to you. But in the midst 





| who appealed to him for assistance. 


** John Barlow attended the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College during the sessions 1842-8 and 1848-4, and 
obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons in 1844. ‘Towards the close of that 
year Professor Dick appointed him to lecture on 
Anatomy and Physiology, and was most fortunate in 
obtaining so capable and zealous a coadjutor. Dur- 
ing the session 1845-6 Barlow commenced a systema- 
tic course of lectures on diseases of cattle. From 
1847 when I entered as a student at the Dick College 
until the summer of 1855, when my five years con- 
nection with the College as teacher of Materia 
Medica and Diatetics ceased, I had constant inter- 
course with Mr. Barlow, and like all who knew him 
valued him as an admirable teacher and a true 
friend. 

As a teacher he was able and painstaking, clear, 
impressive and practical, always willing to help those 
He brought to 
his task a wide knowledge of human medicine and 
surgery, and his teaching had the special virtue of 
training men to reason and think. His earnest 
powers of suasion incited to exertion many an idler. 
Students of that, as of other times, were sometimes 
rude and noisy. but a look or word from Barlow 
sufticed to stop interrupting talk in the classroom, or 
to check the pranks of the thoughtless or regard- 
less. He was not satisfied to deal with the 
names of diseases, or aS was common at that period 
merely to describe symptoms ; his endeavour was to 
trace symptoms back to the morbid conditions from 
which they orizinated. While the teaching of 
anatomy and physiology was his appointed sphere, 
he early found that veterinarians must be instructed 
in morbid anatomy, and shortly instituted systematic 
lectures on pathology, and practical classes for the 
use of the microscope. 
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With all this extended teaching he made time for 
special investigation. He was never idle. At the 
College he did much work in the dissecting room and 
with his microscopes. At home he read a great deal, 
and did more microscope work. Like his friend 
Professor Goodsir, the day was never long enough for 
him, and throughout his career he continued a 
student. 

With most of the Edinburgh University professors 


recognition resulted from their success in treating 
this frequently recurring widespread epizootic on 
Mr. Barlow’s rational methods. In the class room 
and in the clinical teaching, which he fostered and 


diseases both of horses and cattle were inculcated. 
Students were taught to study the natural recupera- 


improved, more sound and sensible treatment of the . 


tive processes, and to help instead of hindering, as 
was often then done, nature’s curative efforts. I 


of medicine and the exmural teachers he was on| was personally indebted to Barlow for counsel and 


advantageous. John Goodsir the celebrated professor 


help in the trial of tartar emetic, digitalis, arsenic, 
strychnine and other drugs upon horses, cattle and 


of anatomy, during 1848 and for several subsequent | dogs. Many of his valuable and original notes on 


years spent a good deal of time at Clyde Street; I 
have seen him several times a week in the dissecting 
room, while he frequently attended Mr. Barlow’s and 
Professor Dick’s lectures. In his investigations into 
the minute anatomy of bone, Goodsir acknowledged 
that he had received great help from Barlow. Prof. 
John Hughes Bennett, who then held the chair of 
Institutes of Medicine was indebted to Barlow for 
observations on the functions of the liver in dogs, 
and on the behaviour of white corpuscles in inflam- 
mation. Amongst the other notable teachers of 
medicine with whom Barlow was associated were 
Sir James Y. Simpson, Prof. Henderson who occupied 
the chair of Pathology, Professor Gairdner, who 
shortly removed to Glasgow, where he has since been 
at the head of his profession, Professor Struthers, 
who for twenty-five years, with great acceptance held 
the chair of Anatomy at Aberdeen, and Dr. Warburton 
Begbie whose premature death was a serious loss to 
the profession in Edinburgh. 

When Barlow was a student at Clyde Street the 
knowledge of the diseases of animals was very 
elementary and empirical. Mainly by his labours 
and teaching the nature of many of these diseases 
came to be better understood. Modern methods of 
observation were inculcated, such as the use of the 
microscope, the stethescope, percussion, and later the 
clinical thermometer. For his own class teaching 
and for his medical friends he prepared numerous 
microscopic sections, which were long used both at the 
Dick College and in the Anatomy and Physiology 
Departments of the University. 


His pathological investigations led him to indicate 
the identity and infective character of glanders and 
farcy. Although the specific strepto-coccus was not 
discovered for many years later, Barlow insisted that 
strangles spread by contagion. He propounded the 
views still accepted as to the nature of purpura 
heemorrhagica and scarlatina in horses. His clinical 
and microscopical observations greatly elucidated the 
nature of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. 
Influenza in horses had hitherto been regarded as-an 
acute inflammatory fever, demanding heroic treat- 
ment, repeated free bleeding and other antiphlogistic 
remedies. Barlow recognised the lowering type of 
this disease, described its marked tendency to con- 
gestion and exudation, reprobated all reducing meas- 
ures, inculcated good nursing, salines and the cautious 
use of stimulants, with the beneficent result of 
reducing the mortality by greatly more than one 
half. Not a few of the young practitioners of that 


the varied snbjects at which he worked passed at his 
death into the hands of those who took up his duties, 
and subsequently found their way, not always with 
acknowledgment of their origin, into various papers 
and text books. 

But the ever widening and more accurate profes- 
sional knowledge which Barlow so successfully taught 
was not all that he gave to his students and to the 
profession. He was a rare impersonation of true 
goodness and honest manliness, and his pure and 
bright example had a far reaching power. With 
tremulous voice and dimmed eye many of his old 
students and comrades still gratefully recall the 
memory of his kindly influence. He was above all 
petty or professional jealousy. I never heard him 
use an angry or unseemly expression, or say a bitter 
or malicious word. Many were the young men he 
befriended. His gracious urbanity, steadfastness of 
purpose, spirit of earnest enquiry, and unwearied 
industry, greatly contributed to raise the tone and 
capabilities of the students who came under his in- 
fluence and to further the best interests of the pro- 
fession to which his life was devoted. 








THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 





The dinner was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Café Royal, Regent’s Street, under the presidency of 
#. W. Wragg, Esq., President R.C.V.S. Being the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of the R.C.V.S. and the annual 
dinner of the National Veterinary Association being 
merged with it, there was a large assembly and over 
140 sat down tv dine. There were a number of distin- 
guished visitors present, amongst whom, on the right of 
the President, were the President Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the President of the Conjoint Board, the Hon. C. 
Parker, Professor Nocard, Dr. Bland Sutton, Professor 
Crookshank, Ernest Clarke, Esq., Sec. R.A.S., E. Bayard, 
Esq., Master of the Farriers Company, W. C. Jackson, 
Esq., Farriers Company, Victor Horsley, Esq., Sims 
Woodhead, Esq., and Dr. Sherington. On the left of the 
President were Lord Egerton of Tatton, Sir F. Fitz- 
Wygram, Bart., Sir G. Russell, T. H. Bolton, Esq., M.P., 
Dr. ‘thorne Thorne, Dr. Collins of the L.C.C., Professor 
Simonds, G. Lepper, Esq., Col. Lambert, C.B., Professor 
McFadyean and Prof. Walley. Whilst the cross tables 
were filled by from 80 to 90 members of the profession 
fairly representative of the A.V.D., the Schools, and of 
the Veterinary Societies’, by other visitors, and 7 or 8 
representatives of the press. 

At the conclusion of the repast which it is almost need- 
less to say was a capital one, followed by a choral grace, 





day have recorded that their first step to public 


the toast of “The Queen ” was proposed in suitable 
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terms by the president and was right loyally recei 
and followed by two verses of the National eon sa 

The president then proposed “The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal Family 
He alluded to the interest taken by H.R.H. in various 
matters connected with the profession—his intimate con- 
nection with the R.AS., his position as patron of the 
Royal Veterinary College, his love of sport, his horses 
and his stud farms. The president also stated that but 
for the fact of that being Derby Day, he had no doubt 
they would have been honoured by the presence of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Christian 
but they were in their places at the Derby Dinner at 
Epsom. (Cheers). 

Sir Henry Simpson, in the absence of The Hon. Cecil 
Parker, proposed The Army, Navy and Reserve Forces. 
He would not trouble them with statistics, but in Earl 
Spencer they had a reliable and capable man who would 
carefully maintain the efficiency of the Navy. As to the 
Army, some people were disposed to ask why so large aud 
expensive an Army was required, but he pointed to the 
wide extent of our Empire, and to the fact that they, as 
well as others, were able to attend quietly to the practice 
of their profession, and were not harassed as continental 
veterinary surgeons were. Before sitting down he wished 
to say a few words as to three gentlemen, members of 
their own body. The first was Genera] Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram, a distinguish cavalry leader, who had gone 
through the routine uf studentship and taken his diploma, 
like the rest of them, (cheers) and who was a munificent 
donor of prizes for the encouragement of their art. 
(Cheers). Next he referred to Colonel Walters, who had 
received the distinction of C.B. at the distribution of 
birthday honours—a well-earned reward for his long 
services. Lastly he referred to Colonel Lambert, who 
had taken office at a time when important reforms were 
about to be carried out, and who had materially advanced 
the carrying out of those reforms which it was hoped 
would prove of benefit to the profession. (Cheers). 

General Sir Freprerick FitzWyeram, who was hear 
tily cheered on rising, said that it was said that their 
soldiers were too young. No doubt the men were 
younger than they could wish, but they could not get 
them older. We could not havea system of reserves and 
a syst2m of long service at the same time, and did think 
that the reserve of 80,000 trained men that we possessed 


was an item to be considered. He thought that the | 
navy was more popular than the army. Perhaps that | 
was because the soldier drew his 2d. or so per diem and | 


spent it, but the sailor was away for three or four months 
and came howe with a pocketful of money, and on that 
account were more acceptable to the civil population. 


(Laughter.) Our navy and our army were maintained | 


not for attack but for defence—the defence of our homes 
and of our lives. Ours is an Empire wide as the sun ; 
we covet none of others, but what we had, what had 
been won for us by the valour and the blood of our fore- 
fathers we meant to hold, and if our soldiers were young, 
he did not doubt that when they were called upou they 
would fight with the same pluck that their fathers had 
before them. The speech, which was delivered in a 
vigorous manner, was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers. 

Mr. A. W. Mason briefly responded for the Reserve 
Forces, saying that when the necessity arose they would 
be found ready. . 

Mr. R. T. Wraae proposed “ The Houses of Parlia 
ment.” He said Englishmen were proud of such a 
straightforward and straightrunning Prime Minister, and 
of so great an economiser of time as the Leader ol the 
House of Commons, who would not adjourn for one 
short afternoon. 

Lord EcErton or Tatron responded for the House of 
Lords: He said the body to which he belonged were very 





largely interested in the work of veterinary surgeons as 
landowners, as agriculturists, and as owners and 
employers of horses in many ways. The House of Lords 
was a much threatened institution. Something had been 
said about mending or ending them, but he was certain 
they would continue to exist as long as they did their 
duty with due regard to the opinions of the country, and 
no budy was more sensitive in that respect than they 
were. They were an integral part of the State, they 
were useful, and they supplied from their number many 
leading men. He congratulated Lord Roseberry on his 
victory that day ; no doubt some of the lustre which had 
fallen on him would ve reflected ou the House of Lords, 
(Cheers. ) 

Sir G. Russert, M.P., responded for the House of 

Commons. Jt was a happy choice he said which had 
coupled his name with that of his friend Lord Egerton 
in connection with this toast for they were schoolfellows 
together at Eton, and not only schoolfellows but be- 
longed to the same house there. As an example of the 
difference of labour in the two Houses he might point to 
the robust Peer and the decrepid and tumbledown Com- 
moner. (Much laughter.) He had no intimate connec- 
tion with the veterinary profession, but there resided in 
his constituency two of their most prominent members, 
Sir Henry Simpson and his brother. These gentlemen 
had brought to his notice several matters connected with 
the cavalry, and next session he hoped to obtain assis 
tance and draw attention to them. No profession had 
made greater strides in the last twenty five years, and 
| the rise of public confidence in them was remarkable, 
It had been said that horses were not as considerately 
treated in sickness as human beings, as the horse was 
linferior to man. This might be open to doubt, and 
| he would ask whether if it were possible that he could 
offer it, the present company would rather treat the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or “ Ladas.’’ (Cheers and 
much langhter.) 

Ernest Crark, Esq., Secretary to the R.A.S., proposed 
the toast of the evening The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. He briefly sketched the early connections 

| between the R.A.S. and the R.C.V.S., and referred to his 
|“ evergreen colleague”? Professor Simonds who had 
| served as a member of the Society since 1838 and whose 
| diploma was dated 1828 Iu 1843 he was appointed 
| professor of cattle pathulogy at the R.V.C. Professor 
Simonds was the only survivor of those who had signed 

the first Charter ; he also referred to the efforts of Dr. 

Fleming ten years ago to strengthen and advance the 
interests of the profession. There was still work before 
them, The grateful thanks of the R.A.S, were due to 
provincial practitioners and professors of the Colleges for 

their assistance and information required by the R.A.S, 
| in connection with diseases of animals. | . 

F. W. Wraaa, Esq. responded and said that previous 
to 1854 the profession had no cohesion, Diplomas were 
granted by the Royal Veterinary College, by the Dick 
College, and the Highland and Agricultural Soviety. On 
the suggestion of his friend Mr. Hunting he had issued 
a circular to those members still on the Register whose 
diplomas bore date 1844 or earlier, to these he had 
received forty replies including the names of Professor 
Simonds, Mr. G. Lepper of Aylesbury ; Miss Gamgee, 
daughter of Mr. John Gamgee the father of the protes- 
sion whose diploma is dated 1824. He was the Father 
of Professor Gamgee and Dr. Samson Gamgee of Bir- 
mingham ; also from Mr. Pritchard of Wolverhampton, 
who joined the Council in 1848, and served there well 
uptil his retirement in 1877, aud was examiner with Mr. 





Lepper when he, Mr. Wragy, went up for his diploma, 


[In 1844 there were 1,200 names 
there were over three thousand. 
performed his duties as presi 
hut he had been greatly 


on the Register now 
He felt that he had 
lent inefficiently, (No, no), 
aided by the loyal support he 
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had received from the profession. In reply to this toast 
he should like to include the name of Pr.«f. Simonds, who 
was far better able to speak of the earlier days and the 
obtaining of the Charter. The health of Prof. Simonds 
was then drunk with musical honours. 


Prof. Stmonps, in replying, said they could scarcely 
expect from a man of his years that he would reply in the 
same hearty manner in which his health had been pro- 
posed. He was now the oldest of the profession except 
one, John Gamgee. He then gave a sketch of his pro- 


. fessional work, stating that he entered the R.V.C. as 


teacher in 1842 and remained in office for forty years. 
The R.A.S. was established in 1838 and shortly after he 
was elected a member. At that time only the diseases 
of the horse were studied at the R.V.C., and the com- 
mittee offered a hundred pounds per annum for extended 
study of diseases of sheep and cattle, and Prof. Sewell 
was appointed teacher. This grant was afterwards with- 
drawn and achair of pathology founded by the R.V.C. 
He (Prof. Simonds) was elected to fill the position. 
As consulting veterinary surgeon to the RAS. it 
fell to him in investigating diseases to examine the 
common causes, the etiology of the disease, and thus the 
students obtained valuable insight. From 1844 uutil 
he left the College almost every student he looked upon 
asason ; he might say that that was rather a large family 
to father. He then gave a brief account of the repeated 
rejections of the Charter by the Government and their 
final snecess. The termination of Prof. Simonds speech 
‘wus inuch applauded. 


Dr. Georce Fiemine, C.B., proposed the toast of 
“ The Medical Profession.”’ It gave him great pleasure 
to propose the toast, but he felt that every other mem- 
ber of his profession would have accepted the duty with 
pleasure. Our profession had had the support of many 
eminent surgeons and pathologists from the time of John 
Hunter and Astley Cooper and were greatly indebted to 
the sister profession, and he poiuted out how veterinary 
and human medicine were gradually becoming mure 
closely united. With regard to Sir G. Russell’s conund- 
rum he should say there could be only ove reply, man 
was the higher animal, human medicine came first, 
veterinary second, but they should work together. 

Mr. J. W. Huzke, President R.C.S. said in replying, 
comparative anatomy was the cornerstune of science. 
They could not rightly study human anatumy without a 
knowledge of that of other animals; their physiology 
was the same, there was but one pathology, one 
materia medica, and but one therapeutics. Like their 
revered teacher Professor Simonds he was working 
towards, the dawn they were working towards the day 
but he trusted that the torch of present and past teach- 
ing may find successors to carry it on; and may their 
R.C.V.S. flourish root and branch for ever and ever. 


Dr. Orv, President, Cunjoint Board, said he had been 
for a long time in sympathy with their examining board 
and had had many communications with them respecting 
the alterations in their examinatious. Referring to the 
conundrum, as a patient the Archbishop of Canterbury 
could speak but the horse could not, and that applied 
to veterinary surgeons patients but he felt that 
there was one position where they were equally 
at a loss, a young child is unable to describe its 
symptoms ; he had watched for hours at the bedside of a 
sick child endeavourivg to gather from its movements 
some indication of the nature of its suffering (Heur, 
hear). 

Professor AXE proposed the toast of the visitors coupled 
with the name of M. Nocard. They had there that even- 
ing, gentlemen representing agriculture, science, medi- 
cine, and the craft of horse shoeing; he felt, after the 
remarks of the president R.C.S., how strongly they were 
drawn towards the science of human medicine. They 





were delighted that evening to welcome amongst them 
their distinguished confrére Prof. Nocard. 

M. Nocarp responded in French saying that he must 
elect to do so in preference to thanking them in bad 
English. He offered them his sincere thanks for the 
very hearty welcome they had given him, he had been 
elected a member of their body five years ago, but. by 
their greeting to-night he felt himself en famille—one 
of themselves. Their college was not formed so early as 
theirs in France, and they had had many difficulties io 
overcome but they had conquered them and there was 
great promise for their future finishing. He had to ex- 
press the regrets—les plus vifs regrets of M. Chauveau 
that he was unable to be present. (Cheers.) He was 
detained at Alfort by his official duties. M. Nocard 
concluded by offering the good wishes and congratula- 
tions of French veterinarians and wishiug long life and 
prosperity to the R.C.V.S. 

Dr. Couns (L.J.C.) proposed the health of the schouls. 
He concluded that he owed his invitation that evening 
to the fact that he was in frequent communications with 
members of the profession in carrying out the Cuntagious 
Diseases Acts under the London County Council. 
Referring to the conundrum he was inclined to go 
to the question of the progeny, doubtless the offspring 
of Ladas would be worth many thousands of pounds, but 
by what freak of atavism the progeny of the Archbishop 
ot Cantervury came to produce a “ Dodo,” he was 
unable to say, he would leave that questiva to his 
frieud Dr. Bland Suttun. They (V.S.) had complained 
of want of cohesion previous to 1844 but he would 
remind them that even in 1816 men who sold glue and 
Epsom salts could be placed on the medical register. 
He remarked on the growing connection between the 
two professions,and trusted that their value will be 
reciprocal. 

Professor Wau.Ey briefly responded. 

Mr. H. Otver proposed the National Veterinary 
Association briefly sketching its origin and objects. He 
also alladed to the valuable assistance given by the Press 
in the recent returins by the Council R.C.V.S. 

Mr. W. Huntina, President, N.V.A., responded. He 
laid special stress on the social power of the Association; 
such meetings assisted men to know each other. He gave 
an anecdote which as usual, he said, was put down to 
Sidney Smith. He saw a man entering a room and said, 
“| hate that man.” But you don’t know him” re- 
marked another, “ No” was the reply “ perhaps if | did 
pshould not hate him.”’ 

‘The meetiug broke up almvust immediately as the hour 
was late, the proceedings :hroughout were enthusiastic, 
most of the toasts were drunk upstanding, and again ana 
agaln the room re-echved from end to end with laughter, 
shouts, and cheers, as sume telling point was made by the 
speaker. 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 








HORSE DEAL ON THE HILL. 
SKIPPER v. CAREY. 


This was an action by George Skipper, market gar- 
dener, Belton, Suffulk, against George Carey, of 43 Ber 
Street,. Norwich, fish hawker and dealer, to recover 
£10 53. damages tor breach in warranty on the sale of a 
brown mare in March last. Mr. Wild represented 
plaintiff, and Mr. UC, J. Chittock appeared for defendant. 
Mr. Wild stated that on saturday, March 3rd, plaintiff 
came over to Norwich Market for the purpose of buying 
aw horse. He met the defendant on the Hill, and the 
latter offered to sell him a vrown mare. Plaintiff, how- 
ever, retused to take it without a warranty. It was then 
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arranged that they should take the animal out on a trial 
It was harnessed to w trap, and the two parties and a 
young man drove out in the direction of Thorpe. They 
went as far as Cremorne Gardens before the bargain was 
settled. Plaintift said he would give defendant £17 if 


the mare was all right. The young man wrote out a 
warranty (produced) which defendant stamped and 
signed, in which it was stipulated that the mare should 
be sound or the money be returned within a week. 
After the completion of the bargain plaintiff took the 
mare away to Belton by train. On the following Mon- 
day he drove her out for the first time, he took the road 
from Belton to Gorleston. When he got her home he 
noticed she was bleeding at the knees. Mr. Shipley, of 
Yarmouth, a veterinary surgeon, was called in. The 
horse was examined, and he gave plaintiff his certificate. 
He found she was suffering from “ speedy-cntting,” and, 
apart from that, she was unsound. Next day plaintiff 
went to Norwich and showed defendant the certificate, 
but defendant absolutely refused to have anything to do 
with the matter or take the mare back. Upon this some 
correspondence ensued between the parties, and the mare 
was sld at Mr. Spelman’s some days later for £10 103., 
less the expenses of sale. Plaintiff now claimed a balance 
of £10 5s., which was outstanding after all expenses had 
been met. 

Plaintiff was then called, said he went to Norwich on 
March 3rd to buy a horse. He saw the defendant and 
went to his stables, where he was shown a brown mare, 
Defendaut said he would sell the animal with a warranty, 
and asked plaintiff if he would see it in a cart. At that 
time a young man came into the stable and inquired 
about a pony, and defendant said he was trying to make 
a deal about the mare. They went for a drive and 
stopped at a public-house, and plaintiff said he would 
give £18 for the animal if it was as defendant had stated 
and he would give a warranty. Defendant agreed to 
take that amouut, and plaintiff then laid down £18. The 
young man wrote out a warranty, and defendant counted 
the money and said there was only £17 10s. Plaintiff 
took his money up again, and Carey put the warranty in 
his pocket. They then drove as far as the Cremorne 
Gardens, and defendant said, “ What do you think of her 
now ?”’ to which he repied “ The same as before. I wil 
buy her with a warranty.’”’ Defendant asked for the 
money, and plaintiff agreed to give £17 10s., and said he 
should want 5s. out. The landlord brought a piece of 
paper, and the young man wrote a warranty out, and 
defendant signed it. Afterwards they drove back to 
Norwich, and plain:iff took the mare by train to Belton. 
On Monday he drove her out in a light cart, and when 


knee. He took her to Mr. Shipley, the veterinary’s, 
aud he examined the mare and gave him a certificate. 
The next day plaintiff went to Norwich and saw Carey, 
and told him the mare was not as the paper specified. 
He handed defendant Mr. Shipley’s paper, but he refused 
to look at it, and used bad language. Plaintiff then 
went back to Yarmouth and consulted his solicitor. 
He took the mare to the veterinary’s 
she was sold for £10 10s.—Cross-examined by 
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and on the 22nd | feel much obliged to those : 
Mr. | who may have met with such if they will supply him 


her.shoes were bad. They then went fora drive, and at 
the first public house he offered £18 for the animal, and 
at the Cremorne offered £17 5s. because he wanted to 
get it as cheaply as possible. The reason he dropped the 
price was not because he had discovered she chafed 
between her knees. Defendant did not say he would 
warrant the animal “barring what he could see,” and 
did not add “ you can see she goes a bit cross.” On the 
Sunday plaintiff found there was some hair off her knees, 
and after he had driven her on the Monday he noticed 
she was bleeding. He did not know whether the defen- 
dant could read or write. 

Mr. William Shipley of Yarmouth said he examined 
the mare on the 5th of March, and found she had been 
injured on the inner side of both knees, the result of 
being struck by the foot on the opposite leg. There was 
also a considerable enlargement on the inner side of the 
knees, and the skin had been brushed off. Witness was 
of opinion that the mare was not sound. On the 3rd of 
March if the horse had been examined, it would bave 
shown signs of the injury. If a mau had looked care- 
fully at the horse he would have seen such marks on the 
knees that ought to have told him the horse had received 
some injury. “Speedy-cut” was caused by a horse 
hitting one knee with the opposite foot. 

In answer to his honour, witness said “ speedy-cut ” 
was avice which would ultimately render the horse 
useless. 

His Honour said the point of visibility was a very fine 
one, and hoped Mr. Wild and Mr. Chittock could come 
to some agreement, 

Mr. Chittock said the defendant’s case was, first that 
there was no unsoundness, “ Speedy-cut”’ referred to 
the action of the horse. It was less useful, and liable to 
injure itself; but it might be perfectly sound at the time 
of the sale. He contended that the horse in question 
was not unsound at the time of the sale. If it cut itself 
on the Monday it was after the sale and the warranty. 
There were no germs of disease in it at the time of the 
sale, but it had malformation, which was likely to cause it 
to injure itself after the sale. The next point was that 
the effects of the “ speedy-cut,” referring to the action, 
were visible to the plaintiff when he purchased the hore, 
because he could see where the hair had been chafed off 
its knees. Moreover, defendant was not able to read or 
write, but had just learned to put his name to a docu 
ment, 

Mr. Wild having replied, his Honour held that 
“speedy-cut ” was not a disease, and therefore the horse 
was sound. He considered there had been no breach of 
warranty, and accordingly gave judgment for the defen 


he got home he found she was bleeding at the | dant, with costs. 


Transmission of Foot and Mouth Disease from 
Animals to Man. 
Professor Walley is desirous of obtaining the history 


of any well authenticated cases of the above, and will 
of his professional brethren 


Chittock, plaintiff said he first saw the defendant | with particulars thereot 


at Spelman’s sale. The horse was trotted on 
the hill aud up to then nothing had been said about 
the warranty. After the animal had_ been trotted 
laintiff did not find fault with her and say she was 
Exely to cut herself and was not worth the money asked. 
At that time defendant had asked £23 for her. 
said he should not buy the animal without seeing her i 
harness, and consequently they went for a drive. He 
did not point to a spot on the inside of ove of her ion 
and say the mare knocked herself. Plaintiff said 1e 
would have to get her shves altered if he bought her 
and defendant told him she had just come off a farm, al 


Plaintiff 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RECENT EXAMINATIONS 
SIR, . 
Your correspondent “ Fiat Justitia has raked up that 
never exhaustive subject “ examinations and appears 
to find lots to grumble at [I am ; only an ordinary 
M.R&.V.S. who has never been specially fitted to judge 
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of a student's knowledge vy refusing a proffered pro- 
fessorship at the R.V.C., but still I should like to make 
few remarks on “F.J’s” letter. He suggests that the 
method of examination be alvered so that each student 
has the same questions both at the written and oral. 
This arrangement would be a great help to the student, 
as only two can be examined orally at once, those exam- 
ined in the first part of the day, could assist others going 
up later by confiding to them the all important questions 
asked. He next wants the monthly examinations of the 
R.V.C. taken into consideration, this would hardly 
' answer unless the professors from the various colleges 
be appointed examiners of their own students, this would 
be a very pleasant and helpful arrangement. Since the 
written examination was put on, the chances of a stu 
dent’s luck carrying him through have been minimised, 
The marks of both written and oral I believe are com- 
bined in obtaining the result of an examination. Many 
students who are well up do not make a good show be- 
fore examiners, though able to auswer questions in the 
College class rooms, The written examination was put 
on to assist those thus handicapped and also as a check 
on the luck of student and humour of examiner. 

He further says that his son is even now competent to 
take charge of a practice. aud that if the students 
favoured by the examiners are better posted than his sun 
there would be some extraordinary smart men soon to 
enter the ranks of our profession. I do not think the 
inference follows—managing a practice and passing “ B”’ 
examination is vastly different, but I have no doubt 
svme amongst the favoured ones would be capable of 
doing the first. It seems strange to me that a mau, who 
aust have been qualified some years and who now has a 
son at College, should take upon himself to sit in judg- 
ment on the examiners selected by the R.C.V.S., these 
gentlemen being appointed because they possess 
exceptional knowledge of the subjects in which they 
examine. 

I recognise the paternal affection of your correspon- 
dent, but I fail to see his modesty or appreciate his logic. 
—yYours truly, 

“ JUVENA.” 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 
Sir, 

It is quite amusing to read the various advertisemerts 
and opinions that have appeared in The Veterinaty 
Record this last few weeks. Young ’uus’ and old ’uns’ 
having a shot at it. I have «ow before meas I write a 
book, and in looking over it I find various advertise- 
ments, amongst them being a veterinary surgeon’s of | 
the ‘forties ‘ advertising his black, white, and red oils, 
and a host of other “cure alls,” the whole winding up 
with a certificate of the good conduct and abilities of 
the said V.S. while a student and signed by four professors. 
What then can be expected of newly fledged ’uns1 ke 
myself when we see men that should be on the retired 
list doing this? As the old cock crows the young one 
learns. 

Now lam not a professional tipster, but to benefit 
some of my professional brethren I will give them a tip. 
Why advertise? To become known and bring grist to 
the mill some will say. Not at all I say—I am only one 
man. Advertising is, to use a vulgar lucution, all “ rot,” 
you have tu pay for it. . It must be done ina more re- 
fined manner. So unprofessional “doncherknow” to 
advertise. 

Well, drive up, walk up, or any other way you like, to 
sume or all the tradesmen in the city or town, order 
what you like, grocery, bread, beef etc., and all that is 
required in a first-class V.S. establishment. Mind and 
go to those tradesmen that are so fortunate as to own a 


j 





"smiths, 


quadruped—that is most essential. Tell them to send in 
their account, and when they do so, say “ Oh, send your 
horse to be shod and doctored.” Make them take it out 
in trade. Serve the washerwoman the same. She will 
probably have a donkey, and you get your linen done on 
the easy payment system as it were. That knocks your - 
advertising into the veritable cocked hat. — 
Thanking you for the insertion of this letter, I am, 
your faithfully, 
F. W. Coserove, 


Chester. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE AND GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTORS. 
SIR, . *,? 

Do the Couaty Council expect private practitioners to 
continually go on cutting their own throats by report- 
ing suspicious cases when they have the class of inspev- 
tors they have now in some districts? A fortnight ago 
a so-called inspector in private practice close by me sent 
his representative round to a well-known firm (clients 
of nmrine) saying they heard they were dissatisfied with 
their present vet. and shoeing, and was there any chance 
of getting the work, and were told emphatically no. _ 

Then Mr. Inspector gets an order from Council 
immediately to overlook all the horses, which was done, 
and took about an hour and a-half. Of course I atten- 
ded as well, to see fair play. A clean bill of health was 
given without the slightest suspicion on any animal, and 
all in good condition. 

What I want to know is, how long we are to put up 
with this imposition.—Yours truly, 

A Lonvon PRACTITIONER. 


COMPLAINING AS USUAL ABOUT THE REGI>- 
TRATION. 
Sir, 

During the last month you have published reports 
of prosecutious under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
1881. From these reports it appears that three men 
were convicted and fined for using misleading titles, 
additions, or descriptions. 

The names according to your reports are W. Harris, of 
Gray’s Inn Road; Charles S. Eldred, of Ford Street, 
Canning Town; John Attfield, of Mortlake and Kew. 
The following is copied from the official list of shoeing 
registered by the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers :—1271. Harris W., 159a Grays Inn Road, 





2481. Eldred C. E., 29 Ford Street, Canning Town, E. 
787. Attfield J., High Street, Mortlake, 8. W. 

As itis provably unnecessary to point the moral I 
will not farther trespass on your valuable space.— Yours 
faithfully, 

‘ H. G. Roeers. 
170 Brompton Road, 8.W., May 28th, 1894. 





Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED : —Messrs. 
J. Howard, H.Leeney, J. E. Miller, F. W. Cosgrove, 
H. G. Bowes, J. F. Jewell; ‘‘ Juvena,” ‘‘ A London Prac- 
titioner,” ‘‘ Palman qui meruit ferat ; Eastern Daily Press. 








Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W 





